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For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 19. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 

Youth, ardent impetuous and susceptt- 
ble of the slightest impression,seldom take 
the trouble of enquiring into the necessi- 
ty or expediency of any action, or the 
probable issue of any project. Prompted 
by a momentary impuise, they become 
entangled in difficulties from whence it 
requires half a life to extricate themselves, 
and embark in expeditions to which no 
probable or fortunate termination can be 
foreseen. Their passions are the only 
oracles consulted, and by their dictates 
are they implicitly governed. Judgment, 
unassisted bythe maturity of experience, 
is vascillating and superficial, and if ever 
exercised, it is in a manner so hasty and 
irregular, that it rather tends to misiead 
than to direct. 

In no circumstance of life is this want, 
or rather perversion of judgment more 
strikingly displayed in the juvenile char- 
acter, than in the selection of their asso- 
ciates. This, which should be preceded 
by reflection and observation, as forming 
a most momentous and interesting epoch, 
and calculated to produce consequences 
highly important to their future life, is 
generally induced by some paltry motive. 
Or instantaneous impression, and, as the 


acquaintance is contracted without care, 
it is cultivated without caution. Instead 
of choosing a few, endeared by congeni- 
ality of principles and sentiments, and 
capacitated by a similarity of situation 
and pursuit for equal and affectionate 
communion, all are invited to the inter- 
change of feelings, and every offered hand 
is grasped with the warmth of friend- 
ship. 

But there is no period which requires 
more deliberate caution, more jealous 
scrutiny, or more vigilant examination in 
the choice of our companions, than that, 
when youth is standing upon the thresh- 
old, and just preparing to enter mto'the 
Temple of Life. This is the moment 
which stamps the character of our future 
fate. This is the season when the seed 
is to be sown that will ripen into a har- 
vest of honour or reproach; of glory or 
disgrace. To whatever bias the youth- 
ful mind appears to incline, will it be in 
a great measure indebted for its future es- 
timation in life. It is evident therefore, 
too much care cannot be taken at this 
critical juncture to avoid even the impu- 
tation of improper conduct. ‘The breath 
of calumny should not be permitted to 
pollute the atmosphere of our fame; and 
the finger of malevolence should not be 
suffered to afhx a stigma upon our spot- 





less reputation. But however pure our 
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intentions, however laudable our conduct 
or upright our individual deportment may 
be, if we associate with those whose pro- 
fession and practices are the reverse, we 
shall inevitably tarnish the respect which 
virtuous actions always command, and 
share the infamy which vice and profli- 
gacy generally receive. 3 

Friendships contracted at this particu- 
lar stage of our existence, are of all 
others the most permanent. The childish 
attachments of earlier years vanish with 
the causes which gave them birth, and 
the gerdid connections of mature age, only 
owe their adhesion to the fragile cement 
of interest. But this union in which so 
many of our feelings are engaged, is knit 
together by bands wiich appear almost in- 
dissoluble. Even if the warmer senti- 
ments of the heart are not engaged in this 
sympathetic compact, we feel an invin- 
cible reluctance to disowning those whom 
we have been in the habit of considering 
as our confidents, companions and friends. 
Hence we occasionally mingle in their 
circles, partake of their amusements, and, 
as is too often the case when these ac- 
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Fashionable candour, reprehensible. 


As all good qualities of the mind eve; 
command and receive admiration, it js 
uot to be wondered that those who pos. 
sess them not should affect them. Of these 
none are more frequently affected than 
candour. — 

One of the first rudiments of fashiona. 
ble life we imbibe, is dissimulation, which 
induces us to assume characters foreign 
to our own, and prefer the propensities of 
art to the inclinations of nature. Hence 
we so seldom perceive an individuai that 
has mixed with the world, who retains 
that openness ef heart and simplicity of 
mind which characterises innocence, and 
is always concomitant with a charitable 
tlisposition. A benevolence that views 
the failings and perfections of others ina 
brighter Tight. To affect this openness 
of heart, many, who seem not to under- 
stand its proper definition, are in the con- 
stant habit of “ speaking their minds,” as 
it is termed. 


iiaiabsidy its Sines GR eae 


It is established by the rules, of good- 
breeding, that it is requisite, would we de- 
sire to be esteemed ,toendeavour to please, 
Can we therefore expect to please in con- 
versation, when a bluntness, or rather, 
rudeness, of discourse injures the feelings 
of the one we would entertain by declar- 
ing our plain, and often incorrect opini- 
on of his actions, or by exposing his faults 
without reserve or moderation? For who 
is there without blemish, or whose de- 
meanour is perfectly unexceptionable: 
Praise is more or less acceptable to all, 
and a deserving compliment well applied 
is the spice of politeness, and censure 
should therefore be given with the most ten- 
der judgment. But your persons whospeak 
ther minds conceive it meritorious to 
avow with the utmost bluntness what 
treits of our disposition or manners are 
unpleasant. And whe is there that 1s, 
pleased with an exposition of bis faults 
ina manner that conveys direct disappro- 
bation, or that induces him to imagine he 
is disagreeable? People of this descrip- 
tion are generally in the extremes of ap- 
plause or disapprobation. They one mo- 
ment flatter our vanity and elevate us 


quaintances have been injudiciously se- 
lected, receive our proportion of censure 
and odium. 
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C. to E. 


There is, 1 ween, a playful grace, 

Of modest mirth upon thy tyce, 

A lovely smile of witching power, 

That all our thoughts to love allure; 

But not to outward shew confined 

Are ail thy charms, thy sense of mind 

Is good, and dispusition kind;— 

Wuhout such qualities as these, 

Wist recks it Beauty’s powers to please; 
The tovely shape, the graceiul air, 

The sparkling cye, the face so fair, 

Are ali ike gaudy rainbows, gay 

Yo show awlule, then fade away. 

But when swift time, thro’ lapse of years, 
Turns youth to age, and Beauty sears, 

It is the innate store of mind, 

The temper smooth and taste refin’d, 
That pleasure gives and cheers the way, 
Thro’ busting hfe’s fast fleeting day. 
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Pride cometh before destruction, and a 
‘aughty spirit before a fall. 
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the highest conceit of ourselves. and the 
next render us uneasy and dissatisfied 
by their censorious remarks. 

It Ys this that renders the compan 
those who might be the ornaments of so- 
cial society disgusting. Many presuming 
upon our regard or intimacy, use the grea- 
test freedom with our faults for the mere 
gratification of being thought to speak 
their minds, This ever gives offence, for 
our opinion of ourselves is generally too 
good to perceive the truth of their remarks 
allowing them to be just. Tohear a dis- 
like expressed against any feature of per- 
son or disposition, which we posess even 
ina minute degree, whether intended or 
not, is taken home. And although we 
are unwilling to acknowledge them even 
to ourselves, yet our suspicion is alarmed 
at the least hint, therefore the most dis- 
tant insinuation, when we are at all con- 
scious of its application, never passes un- 
noticed. To be obliged to join in the ri- 
dicule of a lisp with an “ athent” to their 
observations, or in any other imperfec- 
tion of our own, induces the most painful 
sensations. And yet instances of such ill 
manners are not uncommon among those 
who speak therr minds, for they are too 
careless and inconsiderate to reflect a 
moment what they intend to utter, but 
reverse an excellent maxim by thinking 
after they have spoken, what they have 
said. An apology “ that it is our way,” 
will by no means heal the wound we have 
made or palliate the offence. For my 
part, when a similar insinuation is given 
that my company is not wanting, or is in 
any way disagreeable, if a good opportu 
nity presents, I take my leave with all 
possible dispatch. 


EUSEBIUS. 
— 
For the Parterre. 


TO MRS. CATHARINE R. M.—— 


Oh! breathe no more that Syren strain, 
It speaks of bliss that now is o’er 

Peace, that can ne’er be mine again, 
And joys that will return no more. 


When first I heard those dulcet notes, 
(Sweet as the air-harp’s silver strings, 

When evening zephyrs o’er thein float, ) 
T only thought “ how well she sings.” 
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For then, when first I heard that song, 
No ciouds my youths bright morn had shaded; 
On downy wings Time mov’d along;— 


of Now—Peace is gone, and pleasure faded. 


But now, oh! heaven, those sourds I hear, 
They almost drive my brain to madness, 

Thy heavenly voice, thuse words so cear, 
They but augment my heart’s deep sadness. 


And while f listen, tears flow fast, 

My bosom swells with sighs of sorrow; 
Sighs—of regret for pleasures past, 

And tears—that dread a joyless morrow. 


Let other song's thy voice employ;— 
Give me some wiid, some varied strain, 
That tells me not of vanished joy, 
But never breathe those sounds again. 
ROSA. 


— oe 


PROGRESS OF LOVE. 
Letier V1. 
Messrs Editors, 


Never have I passed a more unplea- 
sant week, indeed I have been a perfect 
hypochondriac. Harrassed by reflections 
upon the impropriety of conduct in 
writing to Marian in so rash a manner, 
and worried in mind by continual appre- 
hensions lest I should have offended her, t 
have found but little relief from my pil- 
low. Nor has the day been less unhappy 
than the night. It has been one continu- 
ation of mental distress and vexation.— 
Fach review of mythoughtless imprudence 
hut renders it more culpable. 1 cannot 
apologize to myself, how then shall I ex- 
tenuate it in the eyes of her whom | have 
displeased? | await her return with soli- 
citude and fear. 


At any other time our family would 
have remarked my unusual seriousness, 
but my deportment has of late been so 
singular that it no longer excites their cu- 
riosity or concern. 


Returning to breakfast the other morn- 
ing from a ramble among the tombs of a 
grave-yard in our neighbourhood, a stroll 
well adapted to the melancholy of my 
th-ughts, a note was given me whioh had 
been left by some gentleman, apparently 
aftoreigner. Conceive my surprise when 
I perused it: 
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“ Sir, 

I have been informed from cre- 
dible authority, that you have had the pre- 
sumption to address an insulting letter to 
Miss Marian E—— since her late depar- 
ture into the country. ‘The intimacy that 
subsists between that lady and myself re- 
quires that I should demand reparation 
for such audacity. 1 think it necessary 
to observe that J have a prior claim to 
her affections. Miss E will never 
condescend to answer your romantic note. 
which from all accounts is perfectly ab 
surd. Should you judge proper to call 
on me, as directed upon the enclosed 
card, at three o’clock this afternoon with 
a written apology, you may avoid a just 
chastisement, otherwise you will please 
meet me at seven o’clock this evening at 

unattended, as I pledge ny 

honour I shall be. This will prevent the 

matter’s becoming public, and throwing 

an impediment in the way. You may al- 

so provide yourself with a brace of pis. 
tols. George W. H — 

Nothi uld exceed my exasperation. 

I tore the Mdte into a thousand pieces and 


threw them out of the window. Walking 
up and down the room in the greatest 


‘rturbation of passion, I beat my fere- 

ead and chewed my tooth-pick with the 
utmost violence. When my rage had 
somewhat subsided, I sat down and re- 
turned the following laconic answer. 


« As G. W. H—— Esq. has volunteer- 
ed to redress the imaginary or real evils 
of others, like the noble knight of the 
woeful visage, and has required that | 
shall answer to him for any imprudent be- 
haviour of mine, [ shall accept his kind 
invitation, and demand at the appointed 
place an explanation of his arrogance. 


U. Cc. BLUS. 


With this reply the servant was dis- 
patched. I now felt somewhat more cool 
and deliberate, and canvassed the sub- 
stance of the challenge. 

I experienced noordinary emotion when 
I reconsidered it. Marian, I concluded, 
must be an arrant coquette.—She cer- 
tainly did not conduct as if her affec- 
tions centered in another, on the contra- 
ry, I had received the most unequivocal 
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‘neasuragement and countenance, And 
vet it is se Inconsistent with her artless. 
ness and innecence—a coquefte must 
practice more dissimulation. : 
ali was candid nature, surely there aust 
he affectation and disguise of feelings in FF 
coquetry Beside, in all my conversations 
with her the name of Hl 
wentioned. A person beloved must ah 
ways be present in the mind. and the 
name would sometimes escape the lips in- 
voluntarily. “The whole matter was mys. f 
terious. | . 
It has since however been resolved, [t }7 
appears that Mr. H had once paid s 
Marian some attention. He was a ie. 9 
low-collegian and intimate of her brother, 
and therefore was well received. But i 
whether Marian ever regarded him other. [ 
wise than a mere acquaintance of the fa. { 
mily is best known to herself. Her female 
friendsamong whem was mysister,suppos- 
ed not. Be this as it will, about eighteen 
months since he went on an East-India 
voyage, but not before he had by some 
improper behaviour offended Mariap’s 
brother, and which she also resented. He 
was not forbidden the house, but he was 
given to understand that his visits were 
not altogether agreeable. Since Miss 
E *s absence into the country, he has , 
returned, and intimated a wish to apolo- 
gize to Marian and her brother for his 
past rudeness, in order to resume his 
former footing with the family. His ob- 
ject in this I think is sufficiently evident 
in his note to me. He was informed that 
Miss E was not in the city, and 
moreover that she was addressed byaf 
young gentleman_of this place. This his 
jealousy (or perhaps vanity of his infli- 
ence) would not allow him to believe— 
His informant, who was one of the ladies 
that intruded into my study as related in 
my last, piqued at his doubts, to establish 
the validity of her assertion not only gave 
him my name, but said she had actually 
perused the note, and repeated to him the 
portion she had read, although with m0 


small exaggeration of style. 


Fired by this intelligence Mr. H—f 
immediately sent me the lines above 


transcribed. As he did not posess 4 re 
markable stock of courage, the spirit which 





his nete displayed was all artificial. Com 
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ceiving that his dread of fire-arms was 
not peculiar to himself but natural to ev- 
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ardice. Mr. H—— declared, while his 
very words were tremulous, that it was 


rv ones he expected that a little bluster-|not through any fear, but he had lately 


ing, aml a few menaces would frighten 


caught a chill, and a cold which rendered 


his rival into a fever. In this he was ma-|his eyes very weak. so much so as net to 
terially disappointed as will be seen injbe able to distinguish objects at a very 


the sequel. 


great distance. He again raised his pis- 


At the time appointed T arrived at the tol, but from its direction I was assured 


desicnated place with a brace of pistols. 
I must acknowledge that my conscience 
revolted at what | was about doing, but 
there was no other alternative. I must 


either support my honour by complyingjand touched the trigger. 


with the invitation of Mr. H 
branded with the appellation of coward. 





it would miss me, even were la Falstaff 
or Goliah. He even seemed afraid of the 
weapon he held, and extending it as far 
as possible from him, he shut both eyes, 
The pistol was 


or be|dropped immediately upon the detoaation 


that followed.and with uplifted hands and 


[ remained there upwards of half anja countenance of horror, he ran forward 





hour, but no Mr. H 


appeared. I en-jto see if | was killed. 


His countenance 


deavoured to remember whether | had not}brightened for a moment, when he saw 
mistaken the hour, but I found | had not.|that there was no danger of the galluws. 


Another half hour elapsed and I had just 


Now I determined to terrify him, as I 


concluded to return home, when I saw/did not wish to injure the man, although I 


three gentlemen advancing. 


1 had nojdespised his hervism, and therefore cock- 


idea that one of them could be my chal-jed my pistol, and examined my load with 


lenger,as he had pledyed his honour thatlaffected gravity. 

he would be unaccompanied, until one ofjhave strangled himself t 
> = 

them mentioned my name, and enquired] when he saw me taking | 


if { answered te it. I replied in the af 


L thought he wou'd 
brough terror 


ims he stood 
-las erect and as stiff as if ted there: 


firmative, and he introduced himself to/his head was drawn almost Fto his shoul- 
me. He was an officer in the army; with/ders; his face became livid, and his eyes 


his address | was much pleased. 


This|seemed to have increased to such a Inag- 


gentleman then presented one of his com-jnitude, that the sockets were almost inca- 
panions, not by any means’ so preposess-| pable of containing them. 


ing in his appearance as I had anticipat- 


ed, as Mr. H ‘ 





I stepped back as if to take more certain 


[ bowed very cold-jaim, and accidentally tripped over a 
ly to him, and I could perceive had be-|stump, falling upon the ground. 
came as pale as a winter snow when I) H 


Mr. 


conceiving that he had before shot 





drew my pistols from my pocket. Hejme and that | was now expiring, not per- 
called me aside and apologized for bring-| ceiving in his terror the cause of wy fall, 
ing with him those gentlemen, as he hadjexclaimed. * O | have, | have kiileu him!” 


been much indisposed since morning 
The excuse was very feeble, but | re 
plied that it was very immaterial to me 
aud we proceeded to fix upon the ground 
The lots were then cast for the first fire 
which was awarded to Mr. H 





and without further enquiry, ran with 
-|the dexterity of an affrighted rvebuck to- 
jwards the city. The calls of his friends 
-lbut added a new stimulus to increase his 
»|speed, as he undoubtedly must have mis- 


Wejconstrued their assurances of safety into 


took our places, the officer volunteering|advice to escape from the laws of his 
” 


to be my second. 


All things being pre-jcountry with the gréatest pussible expe- 


re Mr. H—— was reminded that he/dition—advice which without loss of time 


ad the first shot, but the poor fellow 


he availed himself of. We halloed to him 


«trembled so in every limb that he wasjas long as he was in sight, and even I 


scarcely capable of holding the pistol, and 


actually pointed it dawank an old tree a 


myself ran also to convince him from my 
-|own lips that I was alive. But he did not 


bout twenty feet tomy left. His second|venture to throw a single glance beliind, 
caught his arm and censured him angrily;and probably if he had in the then terri- 
for his irresolution, he did not say cow-|fied state of his mind, he would have 
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transformed my material frame into a 
spectre, at hisheels. His two friends al- 
ternately swore and laughed at his expe- 
ditious retreat. 

Thus concluded the duel. After we 
had entered the city from which we had 
been only about a mile distant) in walk- 
ing down one of the streets, it being then 


just dusk, we saw a croud at the door of 


a magistrate. We enquired what was the 
occasion of it, and were informed that a 

oung man had been taken up for a thief. 

uriosity impelled us to enter. With dif- 
ficulty we pushed among the croud, and 
to our astonishment saw the alderman 
delivering a commitment to one of the 
constables, for the imprisonment of Mr. 
H——., upon suspicion. Nor was our as- 
tonishment greater than his, when he re- 
cognized his dead antagonist there alive 
and well. It would seem that Mr. H—— 
had lust his hat on the way, in flying o- 
ver the fences, and his appearance alto- 
gether, with his extraordinary speed in 
walking theystreets, his visage being per- 
haps distorted with alarm; caused some 
persons temp spect he had been commit- 
ting something unwarrantable. Accor- 
dingly they stopped him. The confused 
replies he made to their interrogations 
still further condemned him intheir minds. 
A croud collected and they carried him 
betore the first alderman. There either 
through trepidation or perplexity, he gave 
such a vague and contradictory account of 
himself, that he was upon the eve of be- 
ing imprisoned, Mr. *s two friends 
however bore such creditable testimony 
of his innocence and respectability, that 
he was immediately acquitted. I was 
parted from them in the croud, and have 
not since seen either my rival or his 
friends. 


yours &c. U. C. BIUS 


—_— — 
For thé Parterre, 
IMITATION 
Of Moore’s Ballad Stanzas. 


I knew by the vapour in moonlight ascending 
Above the pale foiage, a fountain was near; 
And as it most sweetlywith wan hues was blend- 

ing. 
* Ob surely,” i marmur’d, “enchantment is 
here” i 
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No sound broke the funeral silence that s} 
Save the cadence of sighs which awoke jn 
breast; 
While wretched remembrance triumphed, | 
wept, 
For sorrows are mine which can ne’er be x 
> =o rest. 


my 


Oh! here could cortemplative virtue retire, 


pee is 


5 CE ES PI «toon cy 


From the world’s too deceitful, too danger. ts 


ous charms; 
And strain to the mountains her lovliest lyre, 


Where syren Temptation ne‘er opens her zg 


arms. 


Yes, here in this peaceful umbrageous grove, 


By the side of the fountain my cottage should |” 


rise; 
Endear’d by the rapturous accents of love, 


My soul could prepare to depart for the skies 


But ah' how deceitful; why fondly uprear 


The phantoms of pleasures too dear to my 


heart; 


When their passing reflection but darkens the 
tear, 


Whose flow bathes the line ef its cankering 
smart. MORTIMER, 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


Is sensibilty a blessing or a curse? does 
it heighten the enjoyments in proportion 
as its keen feelings make heavier the af- 
flictions of life? When we observe how 
lightly misfoftunes are felt by those who 
posess not this passion, we are almost 
tempted to pronounce it a curse; but when 
we consider the feelings which it gives 
rise to in the human breast, feelings which 
are both exquisite and inexhaustable, we 
pronounce it with fervor a blessing. Yet 
like all other blessings when carried to 
excess, it becomes hurtful, ridiculous and 
disgustful to others, and to ourselves 0 
exhaustless fund of misery. When car 
ried beyond certain bounds, it ceases to 
be sensibility, it may then be more pre 
perly termed fretfulness and discontent. 
Aspasia is rich, lovely, and once was gay 
but taking it into her head that ana 
tation of excessive sensibility would make 
her irresistably charming, she determi 
to adopt it; but mistaking its nature, ™ 
become ridiculous and unhappy. 5! 
throws herself inte a paroxism of grief a 
the sight of a fly drowned in her tea, ani 
has more than once gone into fits at s¢€ 
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ing a moth burning its wings in a4 Chl 
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> a display of feelings, which, however ami- 
_ able they. may bein themselves, are, even 
| when real, often censured as affectation. 


Be of evils which may never come to pass; 


rr aha Wc: x aaa ae 


F through a darkened glass; he can under- 
dertake nothing with spirit, because his} 
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die. Ide not pretend to say that circum- 
stances like these, trifling as they are, 
ought not to affect a feeling mind; but e- 
very one ought carefully to avoid making 


When carried to this excess, it also 
gives rise to a weak and unmanly dread 


which, of all the various passions that 
inhabit the breast of man, and corrode his 
happiness, is, perhaps, the most condu-| 
cive to misery. 

The man who gives way to this anhap- 
py disposition must be constantly misera- 
ble; he must also be ungrateful; for he 
not only looks forward to the future with 
apprehension, but is rendered incapable 
of enjoying the present, and the blessings 
that are placed within his reach are ne- 
glected altogether, or received with cool- 
ness or discontent. He sees every object 


gloomy imagination, ever industrious in 
tormenting itself, conjures up a thousand 
vexations and crosses that may attend 
his enterprize: consequently he becomes 
weak-minded and cowardly. And of what 
avail is all this anxiety? If indeed mis- 
fortunes could be prevented. or even les- 
sened, by anticipation, there would be 
some colour of reason for i i, this 
gloomy temper; but as our fears will nei- 
ther prevent nor diminish them, or tertur- 
ing our imaginations now will not pre- 
vent our feeling the evil that we dread 
when it really arrives, why make the 
whole of our fife miserable, through fear 
that at some part of it we may meet with 
misfortunes? How different is the charac- 
ter of him who really posesses sensibil- 
ity. 

Hope is the constant inmate of his bo- 
som; his present misfortunes are reduc- 
ed; nay, almost annihilated, by his hopes 
of the future; he receives the gifts of 
heaven with thankful cheerfulness; all 
men are his brethers; and he evinces his 
own sensibility, not by brooding over his 
own misfortunes, but by using his utmost 
endeavours to alleviate those around 

im. ISABELLA. 





For the Parterre. 
WE NOW ARE YOUNG. 
We now are young—bat soon the beams 
Of joy that light our eyes to day, 
And all the gay enchanting dreams, 
Of Youth and Love shall tleet away. 


We now are young—our hearts beat high—- 
A few short years shall course around, 
And we shall all neglected lic, 
Beneath a little grassy mound — 


Where is the maid, whose cheek was bright, 
And bloom’d with Love's bewitching glow? 
Alas! her cheek is deathly white— 
She sleeps, the silent turf below. 


And where is he who proudly rush’d 
To glory at the trumpet’s sound? 

His eye is closed—his voice is hush’d— 
He lies beneath the grassy mound, 


Then let us while we yet are young, 
Pursue the path of virtuous fame; 
That when our brows with age are hung, 
We each may bear an honest name, 
ORESTES. 


—a 2's ee 
THE CONTENTED PORTER. 


A Porter, resting himself, with his load 
by him, groaned aloud, and wished he had 
five hundred pounds. “ Why,” said a 
gentleman who was passing by, “I will 
give you five hundred pounds’—and now, 
what will you do with it?” “ Oh!” said 
the Porter, « I will soon tell you what I 
will do with it. First, 1 will havea pint 
of ale, and a toast and nutmeg, every 
morning for my breakfast.” “ Well, and 
what time will you get up?”’ “ Oh! [have 
been used to get up at five or six o’clock, 
so | will do that now.” “ Well, what 
will you do after breakfast?” “ Why I 
will fetch a walk till dinner.” “ And 
what will you have for dinner?” “ Why, 
IL will have a good dinner; I will have 
good roast and boiled beef, and some car- 
rots and greens; and I will have a full 
pot every day, and then I will smoke a 
pipe.” Well, and then perhaps you 
will take a nap.”? “ May be I may—no. 
I will not take a nap, I will fetch another 
walk till supper.” “ Well, and what will 
you have for supper?” “1 do not know; 

will have more beef, if I am hungry: or 
else I will have Welsh rabbit, and another 
full pot of beer.” “ Well, and then?’— 
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“ Why, then I will go to bed to be sure.” 
“ Pray how much may 
week by your business??? « Why, mas- 
ter. I can make you eighteen shillings a 


week.” © Wall not you be tired, now, dolranance is wan. 


you think, after a little while, in doing 
nothing every day?” “ I do not know, 
master, I ‘have been thinking so.” 
** Well then, let me propose a scheme to 
you.” With all my heart, master.”’--- 
** Cannot you do all thie every day, as you 
are, and employ your time into the bar- 
gain?” “« Why really, so [ cay, master, | 
think; and so take your five hundred 
pounds again, and thank you.” 





— 


A certain Judge observed to a witness 
who often contradicted himself in his 
cross-examination, * that he always con 
cluced a man must lie when he could 
stand to nothing at all.” 





For the Parterre. 
Answers to the Charades in the last 
1 i number. 
Ist. 


A Bar is an impediment, 
O' an exclamation, 
A wert for many a meal is sent, 
A Baronert’s of station. 
CHARLES. 


2nd. 


A PEG used for.a nail’s oft seen, 
As=— is the next in course, 
By vs (ine third) ourselves we mean; 
Pecasvus is the horse. 
EMMA. 


8d. 


A sarcasm here must mean a cr, a coun- 
try girl a LASS; 
A cuTLASs must, undoubtedly, ’mong dan- 
g’rous weapons class. 
MARIA. 


4th. 


Cuart is the “talk” desired, 
Hem! ham! or the exclamation, 
CuatTuHam’s the name engnired, 
His voice once ruled a powerful nation. 
T. P. 


Virtue would not go so far, if vanity 
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you now earn a My dear son, sit thee down beside te, 
and 


King Alfred’s dying words to hig Sin, i 






will deliver thee true insfructing, 
[ feel that my hour is coming: my cudy. 
My days are altitost 
done. I shall go to another world, and & 
thou shalt be let alone in all my wealt). 
| pray thee, strive to be a good Father and 
a Lom tethy people. Be thou a father 
to the children, and a friend to the yi. | 
dow. Comfort thou the poor. Shelte p 
the weak, and with all thy might, rist 
that which is wrong. Govern thyself ty [7 
law: then shall the Lord love thee, and 
God above all things shall be thy reward, [ 
Call upon him to advise thee in all thy | 
need, and he shall help thee in all thou ff 
undertakest. i 








































There is no end to the inconveniencies | 
arising from the want of punctuality. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“S.” may perhaps have thought us tarly in 
our attention to his piece, but we assure him wir 
avoidable circumstances alone detained its ap- 
pearance, 

“The Wanderer’s Reflections No. 4,” we are 
obliged to defer to the next number. 

We shall always find room in our Garden for 
the lilies of Orestes. ' 
We are pleased to find that Apexarpe and 
Rosa have not forgotten us, but continue occa 
sionally to favour us. with a transient thought. 
Mortimer’s own merit would insure him at- 
tention, how then can we refuse ihe request of 
his fair friend? 

Although we cannot coincide with Peter Pinch 
Esq. in all his remarks, yet we ure not displeas 
ed with his criticism. We conceive, however, 
that his first observation is in some degree In- 
correct. The subject of the essay he notices 
particularly, has often geen handled, and plag 
arisms might possibly, but we are assured ur 
intentionally, have been committed. As our 0b- 
ject is literary improvement, and we cannot 8 
the motes in our own eyes, we would certainly 
desire to be told of them by others, and areal 
ways pleased with candid and just criticisms, 
that run neither into the extremes of flattery 
nor acrimony; that are neither satires nor eulo- 
gies, which pain sensibility or excite vanity 
his next we hope his observations will not bes 
concise, nor his subjects so limited. 
































Letter-boxes are placed at the pusLicaTto§ 
oOFFice, 108 Race-street, and at Messrs. Pre 
basco and Justice’s 350 North Second-siret! 
where subscriptions and literary communicave™ 





did not bear her company. 


can be received, 
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